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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


BY HON. SENATOR HOWE, OF WISCONSIN. 
{Speech delivered in the Senat+ of the United States, June 30, 1872, on a resolution increasing the 
appropriation for Bureau of Education.] 

Mr. PresipENtT:—I trust the Senate will indulge me in one or two 
remarks on this subject. I am in favor of the additional appropria- 
tion disagreed to yesterday, in spite of the objections which we have 
just heard from the lips of the Senator from Nebraska, and from the 
mouth of the Senator from Oregon. 

I am not deterred from voting for it by the objection urged by the 
Senator from Oregon, because I believe, in spite of the abolition of 
the franking privilege, means will be found to get to the people of 
the United States whatever of valuable information shall be published 
by the Government hereafter, touching any branch of its service. [ 
believe the people of the country will get such reports as may hereaf- 
ter emanate from the Bureau of Education, such as may emanate 
hereafter from the Bureau of Agriculture; although their representa- 
tives in Congress may be released from the labor of franking those 
documents. Indeed, sir, if you see fit hereafter to charge the people 
of the United States with the postage, at the present rates of postage 
on printed matter, on these documents, I believe you may safely print, 
year after year, not four, but ten times the number of documents from 
these two bureaus that you now print annually. Let the people of 
the United States understand that they can get copies by asking for 
them, and be willing to pay the postage on them, and they will all be 
called for year after yedr. These documents are worth the postage. 
The people at least appreciate them at that price. I think they would 
be abundantly willing to pay not merely the postage, but the cost of 
publication, rather than go without them. 
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Now the public understanding is that these documents are distrib- 
uted among the Members of Congress, and are the peculiar property 
and possessions of those members, and a great many constituents feel 
some little reluctance in appealing to a Member of Congress. Many 
a man feels as though he is asking a favor, begging something at the 
hands of another individual, when he applies to a member for them, 
and:in this country there is a multitude of men who do not like to 
ask for such favors, and go without the books, because there is no 
legitimate way in which they can get them except by making that 
appeal which they feel to be—I think erroneously feel, but neverthe- 
less feel to be—a personal appeal for a personal favor. 

I think there is another way in which these documents might be 
distributed and be of infinitely more service than they are in the 
broadcast way of distributing them which has heretofore obtained. 
If the heads of the several bureaus were allowed to send them free, 
and not to send them broadcast — this year a volume to one man, and 
next year a volume to another, but to send them to some central point, 
to an officer in some town, where they should constitute libraries for 
the reference of all the people of the town—TI think that would be 
better than either of the modes of distribution I have already sug- 
gested. But, as far as my vote on the pending question is concerned, 
I content myself with the positive assurance that everything you can 
publish hereafter will be got to the people, although their representa- 
tives here may be released from the labor of franking. 

Now, one or two words in reply to some suggestions that fell from 
the Senator from Nebraska. I want to say, in the first place, that, if 
I understand the meaning of the Bureau of Education, it is not in- 
tended to trammel and cannot trammel the work of any state in the 
matter of education. Each state is left free. The action of the bu- 
reau is advisory, is inspiration, so to speak. They gather statistics 
of information from all the states, from all the world, and they dis- 
seminate it through the country for the education of the people 
throughout the country. We know there is a vast difference between 
the educational systems, not only of tne different countries but of the 
different states in this country; and we believe — at least, I believe — 
that no one country, no one state, has yet obtained the best possible 
system; and I believe that the systems in each one of the states and 
in each one of the countries where they have anything fit to be called 
a system, may be improved by comparing their systems with others, 
getting the best features of each one together, and finally perfecting 
some system of education. 

The senator has said that the success of the work of education in 
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Massachusetts depends, and must always depend, in spite of anything 
the general government can or will do, upon the people of Massachu- 
setts. That is very true. So the success of education in Wisconsin 
and Nebraska will depend upon the efforts of the people of those 
states; and so of each other state. Nevertheless, Massachusetts not 
long since sent one of her most eminent educational men to Europe 
at her expense, to look over their systems there, and to bring home, as 
he did, whatever he could find of value there for the information of the 
people of Massachusetts; and I think my honorable friend by my side 
(Mr. Witson) will bear witness that that was an expenditure eminently 
wise and judicious, and that Massachusetts, which has probably as 
good, if not the best, system of common schools there is in this coun- 
try to-day, is in a great measure indebted to that mission of Horace 
Mann for that state of perfection to which she has already attained. 

Mr. President, it is as true I suppose that the agriculture of Nebraska 
will depend hereafter, and does to-day, upon the farmers of Nebraska 
as it is that her educational success depends upon her own people. 
Nevertheless, we have established a bureau of agriculture here on 
“¢ these barren plains,” and I think my honorable friend from Nebraska 
will admit that the farmers of Nebraska are benefitted by the work of 
that bureau. We appropriate to the support of that bureau a much 
larger sum than we are asked to appropriate to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The melancholy fact remains that here in this republic, while 
education, general, universal education, is of the most vital import- 
ance, is the primal necessity, it is almost the last work on which the 
people of this country feel or manifest any general pervading interest. 
I do not think I exaggerate its importance when 1 speak of it asa 
vital importance. [ think it is just as sure as the future that the people 
of the United States must take off their coats, and roll up their sleeves 
and address themselves to the work of aiding, not of controlling, but 
of aiding the education of the people of the United States, or our in- 
stitutions cannot stand. 

I think, Mr. President, that if popular education had been advanced 
in every portion of the Union, even to that low pitch that it was ad- 
vanced in some of the most favored States of the Union, the frightful 
war through which we have recently passed never would have taken 
place; and as I would avoid all such calamities in the future, so I 
would be very glad to see the people take hold more energetically of 
this work of popular education. I believe there is not a thrifty agri- 
cultural. community in the United States that does not expend more 
money annually on the culture of its oxen per head than it expends 
per head on the education of its children. Ido not want to depre- 
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ciate the importance. of ox culture, and I do not want to abate one jot 
of the effort thet is made in that direction, but after all, much as I 
love a good ox, I believe in my soul that I prefer even to such an ani- 
mal, a goodman. I think good men are worth more per head still, in 
the Republic, than even good oxen are. I want to see a better style 
of men brought on to the stage of action just as soon as it is conver- 
ient. I do not expect, whether I leave those seats here early or late, 
ever to vote against the appropriation of a dollar which is asked for to 
aid in the work of human culture. 


pout 
>? 





SHALL THE STATE OF WISCONSIN ADOPT A UNIFORM- 
ITY OF TEXT-BOOKS? 


BY A. 0. WRIGHT. 


(Read before the Convention of ae and Superintendents, Madison, December 28, 1872, 
and referred to a committee to report at the State Teachers’ Association.) 


Every one admits that among the evils that now impair the efficiency 
of our common schools not the least are those which spring from the 
frequent changes of text-books in our graded schools and from their 
multiplicity in our country schools. 

The frequent changes of text-books have been limited by the school 
law, which forbids a change oftener than once in three years, but they 
have been only limited. And in the country schools there is little or 
nothing to prevent the mu/tiplicity of text-books. 

A complete uniformity is easily gained in our cities and larger vil- 
lages, with their well organized school systems, and in many of them 
there is a fair degree of. permanence of text-books. But in our coun- 
try schools the evils resulting from a complete confusion of text-books 
are felt in their full force. 

To remedy these evils it is proposed that the State of Wisconsin 
shall in some way adopt a list of text-books for a long term of years, 
which shall be used throughout the State. Anything which it is likely 
that the State would do in this direction would be an improvement 
upon the present state of things. But there are two things which it 
seems to me would add greatly to the value of such an adoption of 
text-books by the State. These two things are, that the text-books 
shall be selected, not by the legislature, but by a competent commis- 
sion; and second, that it shall include an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of the books adopted to furnish them to the State of Wis- 
consin at the lowest wholesale rates. The first of these provisions 
would secure a better selection of text-books than would be likely to 
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be made by a committee of the legislature; the second would make a 
great saving in expense to the people of the State. 

I present the following arguments as briefly as possible: 

The first argument and the one which will come with the greatest 
force to the people of the state, is the great saving in money, which 
a uniformity and permanence of text books would effect. There is 
the saving of needless expenses made by frequent changes of text 
books, and there is the saving for the children who go from one dis- 
trict to another using different text books. These two savings are 
well worth considering. I estimate that they would amount to about 
one-fourth of all that is now paid in the state for school books. 

But the greatest saving in money could be made by an arrangement 
with the publishers of the books adapted, by which they should be 
furnished at wholesale rates. Books could be furnished by publishing 
houses in such quantities as would be required by all the schools of 
the state, at forty per cent or more discount. At that rate they could 
be sold on commission in every city and village in the state. 

The whole saving in the expense of text books for the people of the 
state would thus be about one-half, which is no small item when com- 
puted for the whole state. This is a very strong argument in favor of 
the state adopting a uniform list of text books, and it is the one which 
will most commend it to the people generally. 

The second argument is the saving of friction and confusion in the 
working of our school machinery. The confusion and friction caused 
by frequent changes or by multiplicity of text books in the same 
school would be saved. The confusion and friction made among 
teachers and schools by the constant changes of teachers from schools 
using one set of text books to those using another set would be saved. 
The confusion and friction caused by the removal of children from 
one district to another using different text books would be saved. 
This argument will most commend itself to teachers and superin- 
tendents, because they only appreciate how many children are kept 
out of school because their parents will not buy an extra set of text 
books when the old ones are not worn out ; because they only appre- 
ciate how many unnecessary classes are formed and how much time is 
lost because children come to school with books different from those 
used by the rest of the school ; because they only appreciate how 
much teaching is wasted where teachers have classes using books 
which they are not themselves acquainted with and copies of which 
they do not have. 

I answer briefly some objections which may be made to the adop- 
tion of text books by the state. 
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It may be objected that teachers should be sufficiently qualified to be 
able to teach with any text book, with many, or with none at all. It is 
granted that teachers should be so qualified; but we all know that 
not one in a hundred is so qualified. Even if all were so qualified 
uniform text books would greatly assist them in their work. 

It has been objected that for the state to adopt uniform text books 
would open a great field for corruption, the great publishing houses 
being deeply interested in the great and certain sales to be secured if 
their books are adopted, and in the advertisement such a preference over 
rival series would give them under such circumstances, this might easily 
be the case. But with a competent commission composed for instance, of 
State Superintendent and the Presidents of the Normal Schools, or of 
some other equally honorable and able men, there would be little 
danger of corruption. But suppose there should be corruption, it 
would be in the choice between sets of text books of nearly equal 
value, end the result in uniformity would still be all that has been 
claimed. But the probability of corruption would not be very great 
with the representatives of rival publishing houses as watchful as they 
of course would be. 

It is objected that a change every few years throughout the state 
would be as bad as the present state of things. It should be made a 
part of the plan that when a book or a series is adopted it should not 
be changed for aseries of years. Even if this is not the case, there 
would be a strong pressure of public opinion in favor of retaining the 
books once adopted, which would prevent hasty or frequent changes. 

It is objected that a poor set of books may be forced upon us in this 
way. This is not at all likely if the books are selected by a competent 
commission, after a thorough examination, and after representatives of 
the publishers have had opportunity to say all that can be said each for 
his own books, and after time is taken to consult the leading educa- 
tors of the state, the books should be adopted singly and not in series 
because some books of a series may be good and others poor. In some 
cases also there may be no book of sufficient merit to be adopted by 
the state. In such cases the commission should be allowed to reserve 
their judgment until some work is prepared -which meets their appro- 
bation. . 

It is asked how the law would be enforced where districts did not 
choose to use the books adopted by the state. To a great extent the 
law would be self-operating, but to meet such cases the apportionment 
of the school fund to each district could be made conditional upon the 
district using the books adopted by the state. This would be as effec- 
tual, as the penalty is now in compelling districts to employ qualified 
teachers. 
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It is objected that the cities will all oppose this. It is not probable 
that they would all do so; but if need be, the cities can be excepted 
from the operation of the law, as they are from some other parts of the 
school system. 

It is objected to that the people are not prepared fora uniformity of 
text books. That is true, but the only way in which they ever will be 
prepared is by keeping the subject before them. When the minds of 
the people are sufficiently prepared for it will be time enough to make 
an actual fact of the proposed uniformity of text books in this state. 





WHEN WAS AMERICA FIRST DISCOVERED? 
BY P. P. IVERSLEE, IOLA. 


“ Although other claims than that of Columbus, to the honor of hav- 
ing discovered the Western Hemisphere have been advanced, and 
with some appearance of probability, yet no clear historic evidence 
exists in their favor.” Thus Maricus Willson asserts in his school his- 
tory of the United States. In the introduction to that book he speaks 
of the particulars in which it is believed to possess peculiar merit, re- 
ferring those who wish to compare its historical accuracy with other 
histories on the same subject to his “ Critical Reviews of American 
Histories.” I have not seen his Critical Reviews, but if we are to 
judge of the historical accuracy of his work from the above quoted 
false statement found in the very beginning of the book, it is very 
deficient in historical accuracy indeed. Mr. Wixuson tells us, that 
“it has been asserted ” that an Iceland bark, in the beginning of the 
11th century having been driven southwest from Greenland by adverse 
winds, touched upon the coast of Labrador; that subsequent voyages 
were made; and that colonies were established in Nova Scotia, or in 
New Foundland. 

False and incorrect statements in history whether made wilfully or 
from ignorance are equally culpable; for certainly they ought not to 
write history for others who are not acquainted with it themselves. 
Mr. Willson seems to have been somewhat acquainted with the ac- 
counts or the Norwegian discovery of America, but it has been against 
his feeling or inclination, to believe them, and forthwith he declares, 
that “ no clear historic evidence exists in their favor.” Mrs. Willard, 
another writer on the subject, admits that the Norwegians discovered 
an unknown country, but thinks that this could not possibly have been 
America. At least she thinks there is no proof that it was America. 
The authoress thinks it was some country in the moon, perhaps, for 
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she must certainly know that there is no country in the Atlantic 
ocean between Europe and America, and therefore, the land discovered 
by the Northmen could have been no country on the earth but 
America. 

I am going to show in this article, that it has not been “ asserted,” 
but that proofs exist that America was discovered by the Norwegians 
previous to the discovery made by Columbus. The proofs are: Ist, 
the Icelandic Sagas, or accounts of the discovery, written in the old 
Norwegian language several hundred years before the discovery by 
Columbus; and, 2d, inscriptions, partly in the Runic or old Norwegian 
alphabet, partly in Roman, on rocks found in the regions visited by 
the Northmen, according to the sagas. I give below, extracts from a 
treatise on the subject, by J. Hall, who has translated the principal 
old Norwegian sagas from Old-Norsk to the language now used: 


“The accounts of the voyages of discovery made to America by our 
forefathers is founded principally on two sagas, which probably have 
been written at different times by different authors; but both bear in- 
herent signs of that truthfulness which, in the main, characterizes our 
sagas literature. The sagas of Erik the Red, and Thorfinn Karlsevne 
agreee with each other as to the principal events; but the latter makes 
the life of Karlseyne the main object of its narative, while the former 
relates more what concerns Erik and his kindred. These two chief 
— which contain the account of the discovery of Vinland, do not 
only verify each other by the correspondence of the principal facts 
related by the different authors, but their truth is confirmed by the 
most trustworthy of the old saga writers. Even foreign writers who 
naturally judge more impartially of such events have aided in con- 
firming the truth of this discovery.” 

The chief facts in the account of the discovery of Vinland are 
about as follows: Erik the Red emigrated from Norway to Iceland, 
which was already then considerably settled. Here he married, and 
had a son, Leif, (965). But, being convicted of murder, he was 
was obliged to move from place to place on Iceland, and was at last 
banished. He sought Greenland, of whose discovery he had heard, 
and landed at Eriksfjord. He named the country Greenland more in 
the hope of attracting colonists, than on account of the smiling aspect 
of the country. Sixteen years afterwards (999) his son Leif went to 
Norway and was baptised at the court of King Olaf Tryggvason, with 
his whole crew. In the meantime Erik the Red male several voyages 
between Greenland and Iceland, but had his home at Brattlelid in 
ee es in Greenland. On these voyages he was accompanied by 
Herjulf Baardson. The son of the latter, Bjarne, who often accom- 
panied his father on these voyages, was early possessed of a desire to 
emigrate, and was sometimes in foreign lands, sometimes with his 
father. On one occasion, when Bjarne was on his way to his father on 
Greenland, the ship was suddenly surrounded by fogs and by a strong 
north wind was driven out of its course and toward the American 
coast. Bjorne wiuld not comply with the wish of the crew to land, 
but continued seeking Greenland, where he at last cast anchor at a 
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place which, as it happened, was his father’s home. This vague dis- 
covery occasioned new neppenne and expeditions by more active 
adventurers, and, finally, Vinland was discovered by Leif Erikson and 
his followers, and afterwards by Karlsevne.” “ Leif Erikson bought 
Bjarne’s ship and undertook the voyage with thirty-five men, of whom 
several probably had followed Bjarne. He sailed directly to Helluland, 
which he named so on account of the appearance and nature of the 
country. Their description of the country agrees with what modern 
teachers say of New Foundland. From this land Leif sailed south- 
ward, and after a voyage of three days came to a land which they 
called Markland on account of its extensive forests. Their description 
of this country, with its low shores, white sandhills and wooded regions, 
agrees entirely with the present Nova Scotia; New Brunswick and 
Lower Canada. From Markland Leif sailed two days to Vinland, 
which, judging by the time taken in reaching it, was fifty to a 

_miles (Norw.) farther south, and this part of America agrees fully wit 
the description Leif gave of it. He says the land had no mountains, 
that it was covered with woods and low hills. Leif built houses at 
Mount Hope Bay, through which Taunton river empties into the sea at 
Seaconnet Point. The saga—writer makes an astronomical remark, 
which leads us to find the place at which Leif settled. He says that 
on the shortest day of the year the sun rose at 7h. 30m., and set at 4h. 
30m. According to this, the latitude of the place was 4°, 29’, 10’, 
which coincides with Seaconnet Point and entrance to Mount Hope 
bay. The products found by Lief were the same that now enrich those 
beautiful regions. Grapes grew abundantly: without cultivation as 
well as maize, called in the saga, wheat; and forest and sea yielded in 
abundance the same kinds of game and fish as at the present day.” 

The writer next describes the “Dighton Writing Rock,” fourd in 

the vicinity of the place settled by the Norwegians. On this stone is 
found inscribed in Roman characters the following numbers: CXXXI. 
Counting after the manner of the old Northmen, 120 in a hundred, this 
is the number of Thorfinn Karlsevne’s followers, who consisted of 
160 men, from whom nine separated to make discoveries for them- 
selves. Close by the number is seen the word “ Nam,” which signi- 
fies, that the country was taken possession of by the discoverers. 
Under the number are seen plainly the letters ORFINE. This so 
closely resembles the name of the discover, Thorfinn Karlsevne, that it 
cannot escape the attention. The Icelandic P (th) is also traced quite 
plainly on the stone. The animal represented under the name is, per- 
haps, the bull which by its lowing frightened away the Skrellings or 
savages who approached our voyagers. The drawing resembling a 
shield, above the inscribed number, denotes probably, that the voyag- 
ers were warriors. 


‘On the west is a female form of considerable size with a child at 
her side, and as the saga tells us, that the wife of Karlsevne bore him 
a son, Suorre, during their stay at the buildings of Leif, we are not 
astonished to find them among the carvings.” 
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“When we thus compare the historical accounts, whose truth is so 
often confirmed in the most reliable of our sagas, that they cannot be 
doubted, with the physical character of the country discovered by 
the Norwegians, we cannot hesitate to inscribe the visit of our fore- 
fathers to the milder regions of North America as an established fact 
in the history of this country. And if there is yet any doubt left, it is 
entirely dissipated when we find traces of their inscriptions on stones 
at those places to which history points.” ‘“‘ We are also entitled to be- 
lieve, that Columbus, having become acquainted with the discoveries 
of Lief and his successors, was strengthened in his hope of finding a 
new cortinent, as it is known that he made a voyage to Iceland, where 
he resided for a time. In Iceland the historical literature flourished, 
and the different sagas passed from hand to hand in different copies, 
serving then as now; but ina greater degree, to shorten the long win- 
ter evenings. It is probable that Columbus thus received a hght on 
the subject of his conjectures. 

Our forefathers visited several points on the American coast. In 
every century after the first discovery by Leif, until that of Columbus, 
America was visited by Norwegians. But their residence in that 
country was necessarily of short Zesntion as long as they could not set- 
tle in peace. Their arms and weapons were not so destructive as 
those of later discoverers. They were, therefore, easily overwhelmed 
by the natives, especially as they were always few in numbers.” 

There are other very interesting points in the essay, but the above 
is sufficient for my purpose. As seen from the above, the Norwegians 
have left quite plain traces of their presence in America, yet Lossing 
tells us, that “they left no traces of their presence here, unless it be 
conceded that the round tower at Newport was built by the North- 
men.” Lossing has an amusing mistake on the same page: “ The old 
chronicle referred to says that Gudrida, wife of a Scandinavian named 
Snorre, gave birth to a child in America.” As seen from the treatise, 
Thorfinn was the name of Gudrida’s husband, and the child born was 
named Snorre. AsI am speaking of the errors in books, let me re- 
spectfully ask authors not to incorporate noted persons of Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark with the German or other nations, as we Scan- 
dinavians feel rather disposed to retain the honor of their names for 
ourselves. Quackenbos, for instance, in his Lessons in Composition, 
calls Hans Christian Anderson a German writer. He ought to know 
that Anderson in not a German, but a Danish writer. Another as- 
cribes a poem by the Danish poet Ohlenschloeger to a German poet. 
To call Holberg, Wersel and Tordenskjold Danes instead of Norwe- 
gians, as is often done, is perhaps more pardonable. 

a ee 

A wrirEr says that more than 150,000 acres of the best timber in 
America are cut every year to supply the demand for railway sleepers 
alone. In a single year the locomotives in the United States con- 


sumed $60,000,000 worth of wood. 
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WOMAN’S WAGES FOR TEACHING. 
BY EMMA T. LANDON, LAKE MILLS. 


Mentally I hear some one say “the subject is exhausted. Miss 
Terry and Miss Stewart have given us all the strong points before. 
I only add, by way of apology, that “to the ear of justice the 
slightest syllable of proof is precious.” 

Throughout our own state and also in many others, we find female 
teachers working for one-half or two-thirds of the wages paid to men. 
Let us see if we can find why this state of affairs exist. The supply 
of female teachers more than equals the demand. The employments 
open to women are few (or at least they consider them so). Those 
who are thrown on their own resources for support, rush headlong in- 
to school teaching. It is the Eldorado of their fainting hopes. With 
it will come board and clothes, independence and respectability and 
last but not least, pocket money. Presto! what a change is the reality. 
Your board takes half your wages, you’re nothing but the “school 
ma’am,” your money is in some one else’s pocket, and if having oppo- 
site opinions from fifty children and their hundred pranks is inde- 
pendence—you’ve attained it. 

The number of experienced teachers compared with the novices, is 
small. Instead of “growing grey in the service” it looks grey to 
them and they turn away, usually to the Hymeneal altar, or else to 
writing poetry with poorer pay but “ great expectations.” 

In days like these, when 

“Every door opes with a golden key,” 

it seems like poor economy to procure cheap labor. But in this, like 
other professions, ample renumeration does not always secure the 
best. Twenty dollars per month may secure a teacher who will fill the 
place, as well as one who demands thirty-five dollars for her services. 
There are numbers anxious to enter the charmed circle, who will 
teach at “ruinous” prices. There have several cases come under my 
notice of teachers being hired for the coming season as low as four- 
teen dollars per month, from which their board is to be deducted. 
Thus luring away those who love and honor the profession, and who 
would give it the best years of their lives, if sufficient renumeration 
were given them. For having spent both time and money in prepar- 
ing themselves for the position of teacher, they cannot afford to work 
for sums like the above. 

Gentlemen teachers have no such difficulties to contend with. 
Their range of employment is broader. They are not obliged to 
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accept a paltry offer or remain idle; their wages are fixed at about 
such a standard, and no school board attempts to hire them at lower 
figures. No matter if they hold a lower grade certificate and teach a 
poorer school than a lady. Custom holds the scales in this case, and 
ever since the days of St. Paul has succeeded in tipping them in 
favor of the stronger sex. 

Another objection is, that lady teachers as a rule do not hold as 
good certificates as gentlemen. That may all be; but if we are pre- 
pared to teach what is required of us and do it, as it should be done, 
why should we not be paid for it? Is a primary teacher more likely 
to succeed because she understands Latin and Greek? And is she 
better paid? Not at all-—no more than you would increase your gar- 
dener’s wages because he understands the building of a man-of-war. 
But you say it is a poor incentive to a higher education to pay as 
much for teachers who are only capable of teaching in a primary de- 
partment, as for those who by their superior education are prepared 
to fill better positions. Very true. It is but just that the more re- 
sponsible positions should have the better pay, and if woman suc- 
ceeds in attaining such a position should she not have it as well as a 
man? 

These are the principal objections, given as a reason for the une- 
qual wages. There are more female teachers than required. They 
are not as experienced as gentlemen. They lack in education and 
cannot fill as responsible positions. And last, but not least, it is not 
customary (?) 

I will not plead “ Not guilty ” to these charges, but when carefully 
considered, I think it will be found that we are not very much at fault 
concerning any of them. 

The supply more than equals the demand. Are we to blame for 
that? We do not issue certificates, ‘ permits to teach,” etc., given to 
crowds of half-grown school girls who seem to think that magical 
scrap of paper constitutes a teacher. The evils of inexperience and 
poor education will not be remedied until a sufficient increase of 
wages will warrant the undertakiny, and I am very certain that female 
teachers did not establish the custom of poor pay. 

Wherein, O, our most noble brother, have we failed? It is true, 
we have not reached your high and unimpeachable standard, and may 
have, individually, merited your high displeasure. But as a class, I 
hold that we have done as good and thorough work as you, —and on 
half the pay. 

And now my sister teachers, what shail we do? We are not com- 
bined enough to make a “strike.” We have not sufficient capital to 
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institute a “corner.” We are not degraded enough to “ lobby” at 
the halls of the legislature. 

We have been told to keep quiet, Micawber like ,for something to 
turn up. (Back pay, perhaps or an increase of salary, such as has 
turned up for the forty-second Congress.) That is about as sensible 
as half the advice that has ever been given; telling you to do just 
what you are doing and which is not helping the matter in the least, 
A year ago I had hopes of a “good time coming;” but the influx of 
cheap teachers this season, has not served to strengthen them. 

What we want is a healthier public opinion. We want a demand 
for active, energetic women teachers. A child of fifteen ought not to 
assume the responsibilities of the school room. 

Thoroughly prepare yourselves for your work and then if it does not 
offer you an equivalent, do something else. Do not cling with such 
tenacity to the art pedantic when it will not give you proper recom- 
pense. Be a second Portia and tell that modern Shylock (the school 
board) that he can “ stay there on his bond ” if he wants to, but that 
you will have “‘ twice the money offered you;” if not at school teach- 
ing, then at something else. 

Working on a broader basis, let us hope for better results. 





+>-> 
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ABOUT TREES. 
A LESSON IN NATURAL SCIENCE, BY PEN. 


Classify the object “tree.” Natural object, largest kind of plants, 
etc. 

Name the paris of a tree. Trunk, roots, branches, leaves, blossoms, 
fruit. 

Describe the roots. Generally in the ground; spread out like 
branches above; keep tree firm in position (tap root); feed the tree; 
are the mouth and stomach of trees, etc. 

Describe the trunk. Outer and inner bark; wood; pith; resembles 
animal bodies in this, that the sap (blood of tree), is continually cir- 
culating. 

Describe the branches. Similar to trunk, but smaller; largest ones 
next to trunk; increase in size and number every year until full- 
grown; vary in size and form; generally resemble trunk; are knotty, 
gnarled, stiff, pliant, or delicate, etc. 

Describe the leaves. Come from buds; are generally green, some- 
times variegated; vary in size, shape and color; generally very beau- 
tiful; are the lungs of plants, etc. 
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Describe the blossoms. Come from buds; endless variety in form, 
size, color and odor; their beauty, etc. 

Describe the fruits. Appear when leaves of blossoms have fallen 
off; great variety; nuts; juicy, fleshy fruit; berries; difference in 
shape, color, taste, etc. 

Describe the different kinds that you know, and the general ap- 
pearance of trees. Oak, palm, maple, etc.; slender, huge, tall, conical, 
drooping, branching, clustering, straight, crooked, large, dwarfish (in 
northern countries); beauty of appearance; their effect in a landscape; 
contrasts produced by different kinds in a forest; when waviug in the 
breeze or tossed by a storm, they seem alive; voice of trees; change in 
appearance at different seasons, etc. 

Where are trees found? Everywhere except in the extreme north, 
and in deserts and on some plains; not the same kinds everywhere, on 
account of soil and climate. Where most plentiful, trees form a source 
of traffic and wealth (in Brazil, Canada, Michigan, Wisconsin, Maine, 
North Carolina, Florida, Norway, Poland, Russia, etc.) 

Of what use are trees? Use almost without limit; are the home of 
birds, insects, some quadrupeds (squirrels), lizards, and, when forming 
large forests, of many other wild animals (deer, etc.); every part of 
most trees useful for something; shade. 

Mention and describe the principal shade trees. Poplar, elm, 
maple, lime, etc. 

What is wood used for? Lumber, fuel, furniture (tools, instru- 
ments, dishes, vessels, toys, buttons, images, ornaments, weapons, 
shoes, pegs, boxes, barrels, tubs, pails, wagons, buildings, bridges, 
etc.); dye-stuffs, etc. 

Tell what kind of wood is used for each article named. Pine for 
masts, pails, etc. 

Of what use is bark? Medicine, food, (slippery elm, cinnamon); 
ornaments, dishes, canoes, ropes, paper, tanning, roofing, etc. 

Mention the use of leaves? Shade, tea, medicine, spice, (laurel), 
roofing, bedding, paper, litter, food for animals, food for man, (young, 
tender leaves of the palm); substitutes for napkins and dishes; orna- 
ments (laurels of poets; garlands of ancient Druids; festoons); absorb 
poisonous gases, are useful in purifying the air, etc. 

Of what use arc the blossoms of trees? Medicine, food for ieneetes 
ornaments, (myrtles, orange-blossoms, pomegranates, etc.) 

Describe the use of fruits. Food for man and animals; medicine; 
ornaments (from berries and nutshells, from which tools, dishes, etc., 
frames, playthings, bracelets, charms, rings, etc,, are made.) |... 

Let this exercise be followed by a number of miscellaneoys ques- 


tions, such as: 
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What is a large collection of trees called? a smaller one? What do 
we call a collection of trees fenced in and kept in gcod order, free 
from brambles, and frequently inhabited by tame deer? What do we 
call a collection fruit-trees? a long row of trees on one, or on either 
side of a street or path? 

Then let your pupils name the forests they have seen or heard of. 
and trees and forests famous in history, or mentioned as note-worthy 
in geographies, books of travel, etc. (Tree of knowledge, Absalom’s 
oak, cedars of Lebanon, groves of ancient Druids, Bois de Boulogne, 
Tentoburg forest, Charter Oak, trees of California, baobab of the 
Senegal, etc.) 

N. B. Do not try to rehearse all in a single lesson, and supply all 
deficiencies out of your stock of knowledge. This means, prepare your- 
eelf for the lesson. 





SPELLING. 


As a teacher, I think so highly of spelling that I connect it as much 

as possible with every exercise, urging my scholars to give attention 
to the formation and definition of every word which comes under their 
notice. Many who spell very well in class, fail when they come to 
letter or composition writing. This shows that spelling should be 
associated with writing, and indicates the importance of writing 
the spelling lessons on slates or paper. I have frequently conducted 
two exercises in spelling at the same time, by having a book in each 
hand and pronouncing words alternately to a class on the floor spelling 
orally and to another at their desks writing their lesson. 
' Pointing to pupils here and there as you wish them to spell is a 
good practice, as it insures attention and keeps all on the alert. Pu- 
pils should in all cases be required to pronounce the word before 
spelling, in order that the teacher may be sure they know what they 
are trying to spell. The definition should follow the spelling, and a 
clear understanding of the meaning be gained by all in the class. I 
depend upon spelling as a great help in reading. When a child comes 
to a long, hard word, and asks me what it is, I tell him to spell it syl- 
lable by syllable, and he oan pronounce it himself. The pupil does 
so, and generally finds himself master of the situation. In all our in- 
struction we should call for this division of labor. For small scholars, 
and even for those more advanced, the lesson should be pronounced 
beforehand. In assigning any lesson it is a good plan to talk over the 
matter with the class, aid so awaken an interest in the exercise. 

Correct pronunciation is so great an aid in good spelling that lessons 
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in pronunciation should occasionally be placed upon the board, and 
tne class tested in this exercise. As a ridiculous mistake of careless- 
ness in pronunciation, a merchant is said to have told his clerk to 
write to his agent to purchase for him two sows and pigs, which ap- 
peared in the letter as an order for two thousand pigs. The purchase 
was made, after much trouble, and the two thousand embryo porkers 
driven to the astonished merchant, who undoubtedly wished they 
might run violently down a steep place into the sea and be choked, as 
is recorded of their illustrious ancestors. However much the mer- 
chant may have grumbled at the senseless blunder, and cursed the 
innocent swine, they finally proved a good investment for him. A 
trustee has gone upon record who called a “cool” meeting, and I 
lately saw this notice nailed to a tree in a fine grove: “ No shootin in 
thease woods.” 

In my experience with pupils I have noticed that the ability to spell 
correctly is in a large degreeinherited. Think, ye parents, who follow 
Josh Billings rather than Webster as authority in spelling, what a mis- 
fortune you are bringing upon your hapless offspring. All of us can 
remember instances of letters we have received in which the spelling 
was so bad that the writer has fallen greatly in our estimation. We 
heard of a young man who proposed to his heart’s idol by letter, and 
did it in such a total disregard of orthography and syntax that he was 
instantly rejected. 

Envelops now cover a multitude of sins in spelling, but when postal 
cards come into general use many of these failings will be exposed, and 
some of our ignorant great men will come to grief. 

Spelling schools, when well conducted, are of great advantage by 
bringing the young people together and awakening an interest in ed- 
ucational matters in the districts where they are held. Anything 
which has a good social effect and tends to do away with awkwardness 
and diffidence should be encouraged by teachers, and if, as in the case 
of the spelling school, instruction can be combined with amusement, 
it is the more desirable. It seems to us to be the duty of all teachers 
to come up to the battle with poor spelling with all their powers, and 
to drill their pupils in this subject so that if possible the race of bad- 
spellers may be exterminated with the present generation.—JV. Y. 
Ed. Journal. 
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None but the contemptible are apprehensive of contempt.— 
Rochefoucauld. 

ConveErsaTION enriches the understanding, but solitude is the school 
of genius.—Gibdon. ; 
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PRIMARY READING. 


In order to good reading, three things must be accomplished with 
pupils. First, they must be made so familiar with words as to be able 
to call them at sight, without conscious mental effort. Second, they 
must become able to grasp the thought expressed by words in their 
sentential relations, instantaneously, upon seeing the words them- 
selves. Third, they must have received the cultivation of taste, and 
the vocal drill, necessary to the clear and effective expression of these 
thoughts. The latter, it is true, is not absolutely essential to a prac- 
tical value of reading, as most of our reading, through life is done 
silently; but it is an accomplishment which all teachers aim, more or 
less, to secure to their pupils. Besides, oral reading of some kind is 
essential in school, as a test of ability to read silently to profit, and it 
is better that it should be done as well as possible. 

The order in which I have stated these steps is the order of their 
dependence, and indicates the order of precedence in teaching reading. 

There is a preparatory step of experience, essential to them all 
for by it alone is reading possible. Printed words are, in them- 
selves, powerless to give ideas. They are only able to call up ideas 
already existing in the mind, and to place them in new relations. 
By these new combinations of the notions, or perceptions ‘the child 
has already stored up, thought is suggested, the mind is quickened 
to action. No printed page can be read, as we have defined reading, 
whose ideas lie beyond the fange of the reader’s experience. I wish 
particularly to emphasize this statement, because here is to be found 
the origin of so much misunderstanding, and consequent seeming 
difference of opinion among teachers. Theoretically, it is admitted 
that good reading possesses the characteristics I have named; practi- 
cally it is not so admitted. The third element is regarded as an 
accomplishment to be secured, if at all, under special instructors in 
the high school or college. The second is to be attained by the 
practice of reading during school life and subsequent years. The jirst, 
catching words at sight, is the reading of the primary school. If 
this is reading, then, I admit it may be done without experience of 
things — with no ideas as to its basis. But it is not. Nobody’s 
theory asserts this. If it were, the speller is a better text-book, from 
which to learn reading, than the readers we use. 

I have already indirectly stated that the first thing to be done, in 
teaching reading, is to teach children to call words readily at sight. 
But, as in the developement of the forms of mental activity, the order 
of dependence is first preception, then memory, imagination, etc.,— 
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but still the first acts of perception bring in their train, almost imme- 
diately, the activity of all the other faculties—so here: the words, 
as fast as learned, should be understood to symbolize thought, and 
the apprehension of the thought, and its proper expression, should 
invariably be expected by the teacher. 

There are three methods quite commonly presented, as distinct 
each from the other, of accomplishing the first step of this work; but, 
if carefully studied, they are seen to resolve themselves into one. 

We have first the A, B, C method, by which most of us were taught 
toread. We all know how it proceeds. Possibly some of us have not 
philosophized much upon how we were taught by it. We learned that 
m-a-n spelled man, that r-a-n spelled ran, etc., and very soon came to 
decide for ourselves that c-a-n would spell can, and v-a-n van. How 
did this come about? Simply thus: By the repeated spelling and 
pronunciation of these words, in immediate succossion, we came to as- 
sociate each letter with its appropriate sound, so that the former sug- 
gested the lattter at once. So we learned to read, phonically, and 
that “ without a master.” We were left to do, unaided, the most dif- 
ficult part of our task. Many of us, however, had great advantage 
over children now doing this work, in that we learned from columns 
of similar words in the spelling-book, which greatly diminished our 
difficulties. Had we been thrust into miscellaneous reading at once 
our way would have been a dubious one, T am sure. 

The second, the Word method, can hardly be dignified by the name 
of method, as it can be made at the most, but an introduction to read- 
ing. Nochild is supposed, even by the most ardent advocate of this 
method, to long require to be told every new word, and to know it only 
asa whole. He is expected soon to be able to determine words for 
himself, either by spelling by letter, and so getting the powers of the 
letters indirectly, or by the practice of phonic spelling. 

The remaining one is the Phonic method. By this method the 
teacher instrncts her pupils, from the beginning, to read letters, 
syllables and words — that is, letters alone and in connection — lusing 
sight of everything, in determining the word, but the powers of the 
letters. 

We commit an error, we doubt not, in confounding spelling and 
reading as we do. If they were kept as distinct as, for instance, 
reading and grammar, the latter would be much improved. The spell- 
ing lesson is an exerejse in which the letters of a word are presented, 
orally or in writing, in their proper order. Reading has necessarily 
no dependence upon it. I would have the spelling lesson an exercise 
upon the words of the reading lesson, and would make each contribute 
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to the other, as reading and grammar may serve each other, but should 
wish the pupils to understand that the one is an exercise to teach the 
correct writing of words, while the other is to teach the proper read- 
ing of sentences. 

The irregularities of the English language make the difficulties 
of teaching it phonetically neither few nor small. But if the child 
must meet these difficulties alone, and in mass, if we do not antici- 
pate them, and by subdivision and order of arrangement diminish 
them, it ill becomes us to ignore their existence. To shut our eyes 
to them does not banish them. 

One difficulty is that the same character represents several sounds; 
a has eight; u seven; o six; e five, etc. Another is that the same 
sound is represented by different characters; a, e, u by nine each; o 
by six. A third is that some characters represent no sound; a fourth, 
letters are doubled without change of sound; a fifth, words are used 
in combination with peculiar sounds, as oi, oy; consonants are used in 
combination with peculiar sounds as th, ng, etc., etc. To avoid these 
difficulties, new characters have been introduced as temporary expe- 
dients, and distinguishing marks have been affixed to the characters 
we already have. These devices work well in the hands of those who 
are enthusiastic in their favor. 

Assuming that the Phonic method is the one to be pursued, let us 
look over the difficulties together, and see if we cannot discover an 
end by which we can unravel this tangled web. We wish to subdi- 
vide difficulties so as to present them gradually. We must be 
methodical that we may be thorough. Where shall we begin to teach 
the powers of the letters? With vowels or with consonants? The 
vowels are the souls of language — the consonants but the body. As 
the vowels are the characteristic parts of words, let us begin with 
them. But vowels have long, short, and occasional sounds. Which 
shall we take? The choice is evidently between the long and short 
sounds. The long sounds may be something more easily made — it is 
so claimed — but they are found, almost without exception, in con- 
nection with silent letters. That is the ordinary way of indicating 
these sounds as cede, seed, lead, etc. So the words containing them 
are ordinarily more complex than those containing the short vowels; 
and they are words less frequently used by children. . But let us try 
the short vowels first. 

We will teach, first, words having one initial and one terminal con- 
sonant. It is easy to run through the alphabet and make a list of all 
the words in short a of this kind, and from this list to select enough 
of the most familiar to get all the consonant sounds. Teach these, 
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forming words into sentences and sentences into paragraphs, as soon 
as possible. Then let the short sounds of e, i, 0, u follow in the same 
manner. Next take long a and silent terminal e, as in babe, face, 
lace, race, etc., to be followed by the long sounds of e,i,o, u. It is 
not a difficult manner to invent stories as we proceed, using only the 
words with which the children are already familiar, adding a few words 
as wholes, as I, a, the, and, is, as needed. Then we may teach the 
two sounds of s and g, the occasional sounds of the vowels,.double 
consonants, other silent letters, etc. In this way our reading will go 
forward methodically and thoroughly. The child is every day made 
more and more able to help himself, until, in a little time, he will 
pronounce for you any difficult combination of letters being approxi- 
mately correct, at the least.—Delia A. Lathrop, in the Indiana 
School Journal. 





INSTRUCTION vs. RECITATION. 


Few teachers practically discriminate between instruction and reci- 
tation. Each has its individual and peculiar function to perform in 
the class, and should never be confounded. The teacher who gives 
instruction one moment and hears a part of a recitation the next, fails 
in both. Each should have a time allotted, and be kept entirely dis- 
tinct. During recitation, the children should be taught to be self-de- 
pendent—to be a bubbling spring, rather than a thirsty soil—giving 
rather than receiving. <A recitation should be not a mere verbal repe- 
tition of the matter of the text-book, but rather a condensed result of 
collating and arranging in a connected logical discourse, the digested 
knowledge which has been acquired through text-books and teachers. 

Instruction should precede recitation. In this department the 
teacher’s skill is most apparent, not so much in the quality or quantity 
of information given as in the method of presenting it. A good 
teacher will never tell a pupil what he can be made to discover for 
himself, and seldom will call attention to more than one new fact at a 
lesson. : 

Miss A says: “ This world is round, like a ball or an orange.” (A 
definition from one of our popular text-books.) ‘I wish you to learn 
this and recite to me to-morrow.” 

If, at the next recitation, the fact is repeated promptly and cor- 
rectly, she is satisfied as having fulfilled her duty to her pupils; in 
fact, has done all that can be done. The children have learned their 
lesson. 
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Miss B, in giving the same instruction, holds a ball before the class 
and says, ‘“‘ What is the shape of this?” ‘ Round,” say the children. 
Holding up a cylinder, she says, ‘‘What is the shape of this?” 
‘“* Round,” says the class. ‘“ How does it differ from the ball?” “Jt 
round with square ends.” ‘ What is the shape of this orange?” “ It 
is round like the ball,” say the children. ‘Suppose the orange on 
my desk would commence to grow, and grow on every side -so large 
that this room could not hold it, what would be its shape then?” 
“* Round like the ball.” ‘Suppose that it would grow so large that it 
would take a month to walk around it, what then would be its shape?” 
The class reply, “* Round like the ball.” 

“Now, the earth has a shape like the ball or orange, only it is so 
large that it would take a man nearly four years to walk around it. 
It is so large that we can see only a part of it at once, while we can 
see nearly one-half the ball or orange, now can you tell me the shape 
of the earth?” ‘The earth is round like a ball or an orange.” “A 
ball,” says the teacher, “is sometimes called a sphere; what else can 
you say of the shape of the earth?” “The earth has the shape of a 
sphere,” reply the children. : 

By this simple illustration can be seen the two ways by which the 
same facts can be presented in nearly the same language, but the 
methods are emphatically different. The latter employs the senses in 
recognizing a tangible form, which constitutes an experience, and 
then, from this experience, is developed the conception of a thing 
which can be recognized only by the constructive faculty of imagina- 
tion. Memory naturally and spontaneously seizes upon the whole and 
makes a permanent record in the mind. The former gives only the 
verbiage which ought, perhaps, to awaken the conception of the thing 
represented, but which, in a majority of cases, it fails to do, because 
of a lack of experience on the part of the pupils—Aunsas Educa- 
tional Journal. 





WHAT IS THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM? 


The fundamental idea which led the great educator FrEpERICK 
FR@BEL to the invention of the Kindergarten was, to render the first 
schooling attractive, to connect learning with pleasure, and to make 
mental food as much conducive to mental growth, as bodily food is to 
bodily growth. He struck a fatal blow at the old system, .or rather he 
uprooted it altogether and began anew. For the prison-like aspect 
and terrorism of the ancient school-room he substituted his Kinder- 
garten (Children’s Garden); and converted the stern, unfeeling disci- 
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pline of the pedagogue into the bright, cheerful home and the benign 
influence ofan affectionate teacher. 

The instinct that makes a mother play with her baby, is a revelation 
of a first principle, giving the key-note of human education, and up- 
on it Fra@se. modulated his whole system. The children are taught 
to play, not restrained from play and given lessons to learn, as many 
think and pronounce it barbarous cruelty; but taught, unconsciously 
to themselves through their plays. FRrasert’s idea is to follow the 
plan of Nature in all her works, and develop the child gradually, as a 
plant or a flower is developed. Children are plants. Hence the name 
Kindergarten, children’s garden; and the beautiful word, Kindergart- 
ner, children’s gardner, instead of the old, harsh, much abused, time- 
worn teacher. 

The first condition of FraBEt’s system was, of course, association 
of children with children. 

The second condition was, that the place of assembly should be at- 
tractive, inspiring and congenial to childlike instincts. 

The third and most indispensable condition is an affective lady Kind- 
ergartner, who has studied the science and art formulated by Fr@szt. 

The fourth and last condition to successful Kindergartening are 
good toys, playthings and games—presented in a serial order. They 
can be had from E. Srrieer, New York, or may be imported from 
Germany in any selection which is preferable, according to means 
and the number of children in the class. The great variety of plays 
invented by Fraser, with building blocks, colored papers, sticks 
and chips of wood, sticks or wires and soaked peas, worsted-stitching 
on perforated thick paper, weaving of strips of one color into slitted 
paper of another color, etc., tend to develop the sense of form and 
proportion to such a degree, that the inventive faculty is impercep- 
tibly developed, so that the children may soon draw on slates, or 
model in some pliable substance, a great variety of objects so as to 
be recognizable. This important ability must be encouraged by pre- 
serving the best models and drawing, and exhibiting them. 

The idea, however, of making the first school as attractive as pos- 
sible, was not the only one with Frasret. All the amusing plays and 
games are in themselves to contain elements of instruction and dis- 
cipline. Nor did Fraset overlook a most material circumstance in 
the training of children, for he designed that every mother should be 
an educated Kindergartener. In infancy and early youth there can 
be no educator like the mother. 

It naturally follows from the above design that Fraset could never 
have intended to demand unusual faculties and talents from future 
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Kindergarteners. And, indeed, every young weman, possessing a 
habit of reflection, some energy, a cheerful, conscientious character, 
a true love for children, and a common school education, may, with 
some practical experience, become an excellent Kindergartener.— 
Preface to Douai’s Manual. 
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OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 


Q. Is it the duty of the supervisors to include all the territory in 
the town in school-districts? 

A. The law does not prescribe this, in words, but it is of course 
expected that all children will have school privileges and that all the 
property of a town will help support the common schools. A boardof 
supervisors may be considered as neglecting their duty if they leave a 
single family unprovided with school privileges, or a single quarter- 
section exempt from school burdens, unless there be some extraordi- 
nary reason for it. , 

Q. The supervisors altered our district, the alteration to take effect 
December 19; was this legal? 

A. No, it was in direct violation of section 11, of the school law. 

Q. Our clerk resigned on the 7th and the town clerk appointed a 
successor on the 16th; was his appointment legal? 

A. He had no power to appoint until ten days had expired, but if 
the person appointed entered upon the office and is acting, he may be 
considered as the clerk, de fucto, unless it is made to appear otherwise 
by legal investigation. 

Q. Does the clerk of the town containing the school-house appoint 
a district clerk for a joint-district? 

A. He appoints, but his appointment is tobe indorsed by the town 
clerks of the other towns. 

Q. Cana joint district change its site from one town into another? 

A. It can change its site to any suitable place within the district. 

Q. If the school board and some of the voters go and select a site, 
is that a legal designation? 

A. No, the site must be designated at a legal school meeting. 

Q. Must a petition for a special meeting name the day? 

A. Not necessarily; it may be left to the clerk. 

Q. If all the district offices are vacant, can the town clerk appoint? 
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A. No, a meeting must be called to elect, as provided in section 4. 

Q. If a meeting thus called refuses to elect, what should be done? 

A. The town board should extinguish a district that thus shows 
itself determined to keep up no organization and maintain no school, 
by attaching its territory to other districts. 

Q. We lost our dictionary, with the school house, by be can we 
have another free of cost? 

A. There is no provision of law for this. You can have one on 
proper application, for cost—$8.00. 

Q. Our school-house needs repuirs to the amount of $300; can the 
board make the repairs and charge the expense to the district? 

A. The board has this power, but it might be best to call a spe- 
cial meeting before making so extensive repairs, in a small district. 

Q. Must all the district board be actually present at a meeting 
called to purchase apparatus, in order to give unanimous approval? 

A. This is what the law says and means. It designs there shall be 
deliberate, intelligent and harmonious action of the board. before any 
purchases are made. 

Q. Cana district vote to purchase seats in addition to a vote of 
$600 to'build a school house? 

A. The seats are not necessarily included in a vote or contract to 
build a school house. They may be purchased separately. 

Q. Can a director be compelled to approve an unexceptionable 
bond offered by the treasurer? 

A. He cannot; he is his own judge whether the bond is sufficient. 

Q. Can I send to —— village school, inasmuch as I own property 
and pay taxes there? I live in an adjoining district? 

A. You are entitled, by law, to send only to your own district 
school. If a large tax-payer in another district, it would be fair if 
they have room, to admit your children at reduced tuition. 

Q. Can a teacher, by vote of the scholars, change the ordinary 
school hours, so as to have school from 8 to 12, and from 1 till 3. 

A. Custom fixes the school hours at form 9 to 12 and from 1 to 4. 
There should be no departure from this common rule, unless the 
board makes or sanctions a different one. 

Q. Is “ Decoration Day a legal holiday? 

A. It is not—general election day is, now. 

Q. How many days constitute a legal school month? 

A. A teacher’s month, unless otherwise specified in the contract, 
is 22 days; but 100 days schooling are declared by the law, in another 
section, to make the 5 months required. These provisions naturally 
seem inconsistent with each other, in the eyes of teachers. 
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Q. Does the law require that county superintendents shall demand 
a certain per cent. of the whole number of questions proposed, or a 
given per cent. of the questions in each branch required to be taught, 
by law? 

A. The law does not prescribe the details of examination. Its 
spirit requires that the candidate shall know something of each branch. 
If marked 0 in grammar, 10 in arithmetic would not mend the matter 
exactly. Ordinarily, superintendents require, and that properly, a 
minimum in each branch. 

Q. Please state in the Journa whether the bill, before the legis- 
lature last winter, giving to county superintendents the power to 
annul certificates of, or refuse them to, teachers not attending insti- 
tutes, became alaw. Our superintendent says he has such power. 

A. No such law was passed; superintendents have no such power. 


wie 
>? 





Epvcarion is a better safeguard of liberty than a standing army. 
If we retrench the wages of the schoolmaster, we must raise those of 
the recruiting sargeant—_ELdward Everett. 
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We have received answers to questions 151, 152, and 153, from L. A. Pranr, 
Glenbeulah, which, however, seemed to havé been sufficiently answered before. 

It would save us trouble if every correspondent would observe these rules 
rigidly: 1. Write on one side of the paper only. 2. Write very plainly, especially 
all figures and mathematical signs. 3. Put his name or initials to each question 
and especially each answer. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


111. It is required to divide a given right cone into two equal parts by a 
plane cutting the side of the cone and passing through the point of intersection 
of the opposite side with the base. (Dec. No., 1872.) 

Describe an isosceles triangle A B C, representing a section of the given cone 
made by a plane passing through the vertex and perpendicular to the base, A 
being the vertex of the cone. From B draw aright line, BM, to represent the 
cutting plane, and let P be the point where this line intersects the side AC. 
From A and P draw AH and PE perpendicular to the base of the cone. Also 
draw AN perpendicular to BM. Let S be a point in the side AC equidistant 
from P and C, and from 8 draw SR parallel to BC, terminating in the side AB 
and intersecting BP at L. 

The plane will cut from the given cone an oblique elliptical cone, the major 
axis of the base being represented by BP, minor axis by 2ySLx RL and alti- 
tude by AN. 
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Place BE=2z, PE=2y, AH=a=altitude of the given cone, and BH=r=radius 
of its base; then BP= yz°+4y*. By similar triangles we find, 
ary 


~ atx dy” 
ar(o—y) 
a ? 





SR= 


and SL= r; therefore, RL= (= 1) The solidity of the oblique cone is 





therefore equal w? = ap naa aryy/ a—2y _*. - ar’=half the solidity of the 
given cone. 

Hence (a2—2ry)4/— 20 OV ecp + + + (1). 

a:r:2y:2r—a. .*. 2y=a(2r—z2), from which we find av—2ry=2r(a—2y. 


Substituting 27(a—2y) for ax—2ry in equation (1), and dividing by 7 we have 
2(a—2y)4/ — =a. Hence (a—2y)=%. 

Extracting the cube root and transposing, we obtain, 
2y= as, a= distance of the point P above the base of the cone 


where the cutting plane intersects the side AC—L. CAMPBELL, Door Creek. 


131.—Has the earth more than two motions? Has it a motion of greater and 
less inclination ? 

There are several motions of the earth known to astronomers besides its diurnal 
rotation on its axis and its annual revolution around the sun. The most impor- 
tant of these is that which it has, at a rate more than double that around the sun, 
toward the constellation Hercules. The existence of this motion is proved by 
the fact that the stars in the direction indicated seem to separate one from an- 
other, while those in the opposite direction seem to approach each other. It is 
supposed to be caused by the motion of the sun around some center of attraction, 
the earth, its sattellite, of course, moving with it. What and where this center 
is, are matters about which “the doctors disagree.” Some astronomers believe 
it to be the star Alcyone in the Pleiades, while others believe it to be a point in 
space the common center of gravity of many stars. However this may be, the 
fact that “it does move” in the direction mentioned is universally admitted. 
There are also other motions which the earth has, but which are irregularities in 
its true motion, and are, therefore, called perturbations. The most important of 
these are “ precession of the equinoxes’”’ and “ nutation.”’ 

The first is caused by the attraction of the sun upon the mass of the earth at 
the equator, drawing it out of its position and producing a circular motion of the 
axis, like that produced in the axis of a spinning top by gravity. The pole 
moves in this circle at the rate of 50” per year, about 25,900 years being necessary 
to complete arevolution. At the end of half this period the position of the poles 
in respect to the sun, and consequently, the conditions of the seasons will be 
completely reversed. Our Spring will then commence at the September equinox, 
while that of the Southern Hemisphere will commence at the March equinox, 
Another result of this motion is the changing of the polar star. At present a in 
Ursa Minor is the polar star, and the north pole is 1° 80’ from it, A. D. 2,100 will 
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be only 28' from it, A. D. 1785 it was 2° 2’ from it, and in the time of Hipparchus 
(156 B. C.) it was 12° from it. 2,000 years ago, B in Ursa Major was the polar 
star—T. L. C., La Crosse. 

139.— Definitions required. 

“Monsignare.”— In reply to “a valued critic” permit me to say that the defi- 
nition offered to monsignare was merely a suggestion and not at all dogmatic. 
I shall be glad to know what the word as spelled (monsignare) does mean, if the 
orthography be correct. Lean Car. 

The word “monsignare” was originally written “ monsignore,” a title, I be- 
lieve, applied to bishops and cardinals only.— PEn. 


Niebelungen.—“ Middle Ages’? would better describe the Niebelungen than 
“ancient times.’— Lean Car. 


Decalcomanie.—I think a description of the process to be observed would 
take up too much room. Harper's Bazar is a good authority on such topics. 
“A valuable critic” is thanked for calling attention to these items.—Jb. 

Niebelungen, or Niebelungen-Lied (Lay of the Niebelungen), is acollection of 
ancient German, or rather Scandinavian heroic legends in poetic form, which 
were reduced to unity by some unknown Austrian Homer, about 1200. The 
principal characters are Siegfried (conqueror of peace), “the Achilles of both 
Scandinavian and Teutonic legends,” and the beautiful Chreimhold the world’s 
wonder, together with Gunther, king of Burgundy, and Brunehild, queen of 
Isenland. It has been translated into modern German and English, and abounds 
in passages of remarkable power and beauty. See an essay by Carlyle, and 
Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry of Europe.— P. 

Schreibersite.—'The definition of this mineral given by C., Mazomanie, in the 
March JourNnaL, is wrong. Schreibersite is not a phosphute of iron but a 
phosphide of nickle ; it, however, contains iron, and is found only in iron me- 
teorites. Its importance is due to the fact, that owing to the great affinity which 
phosphorus has for oxygen, phosphides are not found among terrestrial miner- 
als, and could be formed ouly on planets having little, if any, oxygen in their 
atmospheres.— T. L. C., La Crosse. 

Schretberzeit is,I believe, a printer’s mistake; certainly I intended to write 
Schretbezett.— LEAH Car. 

Schretberztte (or site) is, as first stated by “C.,” on page 106, a meteoric sub- 
tance. The word occurs in QGuillemin’s Popular Astronomy, but is not 
explained. 

154.—A circular field contains 7.854 acres; there is a dog in its center and 
sheep on its circumference; the dog runs to catch the sheep, and the sheep runs 
around on the circumference at the same rate that the dog runs; a line passing 
from the sheep to the dog always points to the circle’s centre. How far must 
the dog run to catch the sheep ? 

Putting R for the radius of the circle in which the sheep travel, and 9 the ra- 
tio of the dog’s travel to that of the sheep, we get as the polar equation of the 


curve in which the dog travels. 
Rodr _ 


VR —r* 


2--Ro times the arc whose sine is i 
0 





a= 
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When r=R and v=1 this becomes z=R x ffi or 20 x 4=31.416. Mr. Curts- 
TIE integrated wrong, and ‘M. E.C. blundered in calculation. W.H. gave the 
correct result—W. D. HENKLE, Salem, Ohio. 

Mr. Curisti£ sends a corrected general solution: 

A point starts from the centre of a circle toward another which is moving 
with uniform velocity in the circumference. If the interior point move with 0 
times the velocity of the exterior, and keep always on the radius drawn to the 
latter, how far will the former move before the two coincide? 

Let z be an arc of the polar curve traversed by the interior point, z’ the corre- 
sponding circular arc in which the exterior point moves, 7 the radius vector to 
the outer extremity of z, the pole and origin of z being at the center of the given 
circle, and z' a measure of the angular motion of the radius vector. 


‘Then, de=ode'= yd4Pde™ Whence de’=—_@_ 
Vor—r 
ody dy 
ovi-y vi-y 








Putting oy=r, we have, dze'= 
Integrating, z'=are whose sine is y or - (1.) 


ERY 
2=0 x arc whose sine is 2 (2.) 
When the points coincide, r=radius of circle=1 and we have, 


z'=arc whose sine is : (8.) 


2=0 x arc whose sine ws (4.) 
—ALEx. 8. CuristTiz, Lowell, Wis. 

In my answer to question 154 of March No., it will be seen that I interpret 
the comma placed after the 7, in the number of acres, as a separatiz, otherwise 
the question is an absurdity, as the field would contain nearly 1 of a township, 
and sheep and dog would be about two miles apart at starting. Whatever the 
figures the solution would not vary in form. W. H., Hagle Point. 

157.—A man bought a piece of land for $3,000, agreeing to pay seven per cent. 
interest, and to pay principal and interest in five equal annual installments. 
How much was the annual payment? 

We have solutions from Gro. E., West Bend; J. Hauprn, Cedarburg; 8. A. 
Harper, Hazel Green; W. H., Eagle Point; V. U., Eagle, and two from another 
contributor, whose name we have lost, and whom we will call X. We print the 
first solution given by X. The others all reach the same result. 

The problem involves the principle of compound interest. If no payments 
had been made, the $3,000 would have amounted in 5 years to $4207.6551921. 
This was entirely met by the payments. Hence the sum of the amounts of these 
five payments, from the time when paid to the end of the five years must= 
$4207.6551921. 





Last payment - 4) Sl: 
Amount of 4th payment—1 yr. =1.07 
3d 2 yrs.=1.1449 
ss 2 3 “ =1.22503 
it dst. 4 “ =1.310796 
Amount of all 50739 


And if 5.750739 payments=$4207. 6551921, 1 Pitre: $731.67.—X. 
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159.—Are a, é, 7, 0 and uw long, elementary sounds? 

A, ¢ and 0 are long elementary sounds; ¢ and w are not. The three former can 
be indefinitely prolonged, without change of character. J prolonged becomes 
long e; u becomes long double o.—S. D. F. 

159.—Long a, long e and long 0 are true elementary sounds ; but long 7 and u 
are really dipthongs. To prove this, sound each of these letters for a consider- 
able length of time, A, e and o can be sounded as long as you have breath with- 
out any variation in the sound or change of the organs of speech. But now 
attempt to sound ¢ in the same way. The result will be that your tongue will 
rise toward the roof of your mouth and the sound will come nearer and nearer 
to that of long e or that 7. Make a second attempt guarding against this move- 
ment of the tongue, and the result will be the Italian sound of a (as in father) or 
some modification of that sound, according to the position of your tongue, 
teeth or lips. This vocal analysis has proved that ¢;long is the Italian sound of 
a, and the second that of long e. A synthesis will prove the same thing. The 
word aye is marked as a dipthong by Webster. Pronounce this word rapidly 
and you make itz. A similar process with w long will prove that it is alsoa 
dipthong composed of long ¢ (or short ¢,) and the sound generally represented 
by 00. Care should be taken in the vocal analysis not to prefix the consonant 
sound of y to the sound of u.—A. O. WrieHT. 


160.—Must the dividend and divisor be of the same denomination ? 

May be, but not necessarily so.—H. P. T., Hartford. 

When the question requires to know how many times contained, the dividend 
and divisor must be of the same denomination. In other cases the dividend 
may be concrete but the divisor must be abstract.—S. D. F. 


161.—Parse that in the sentence, ‘the climate of the north temperate zone re- 
sembled that of the tropics?” 

That is an adjective pronoun representing “ the climate.”—S. D. F. 

“That” in the above, may be parsed as an adjective pronoun in form, and 
relative in office, relating to climate, and object of resemble; or may be called a 
specifying adjective limiting climate understood.—H. P. T., Hartford. 

162.— Has the supreme court of the United States exclusive jurisdiction over 
any cases ? 

Answers are furnished by S. D. F., W. H., Lowville, H. P. T., Hartford, and 
A.O. W. We give the first. 

Section 2 of article 3 of United States’ constitution, answers the question, and 
specifies in what cases the United States supreme court has original jurisdiction. 
It being the highest tribunal in the land, orégénal jurisdiction implies exclusive 
jurisdiction. S. D. F. 


163.— If I start from Fond du Lage, for instance, at sun rise to.day, April 19, 
to circumnavigate the earth, and travel directly westward, I will, in course of 
time, reach Fond du Lac again. Now, I have been informed that if I keep time 
correctly, by counting every sunrise a day, I will be one day behind time. [ 
would like to have some one account for the loss of the day. 

The earth rotates 15° in one hour toward the east; but if you walk 15° toward 
the west in one hour, you have not rotated any. You have seen a boy “ tread” 
a log in the water; if you could walk around your parallel in a day, you would 
have “tread” the earth; but the Fond du Lackeys would have rotated. You 
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would have seen no change in the day; they would: you have lost a day, (pro- 
viding you had nothing but your shadow to keep time with); they have not.— 
PENCIL. 

Of course no absolute time could be lost; but there would be a loss of one day 
as counted by sunrdses, in every circumnavigation of the earth from east to west. 
Each day reckoned from sunrise to sunrise would be lengthened in proportion 
to the distance traveled, equal to one hour for every fifteen degrees. The time 
thus lost would be 24 hours, whether one day ur one year was occupied in mak- 
ing the circuit. A person starting at sunrise and traveling at the rate of a little 
more than a thousand miles an hour, would consume no time whatever in going 
round the earth, as reckoned by the apparent motion of the sun from east to 
west; in other words, he would arrive at his destination at the same time he 
started, Were there a telegraph wire stretched around the earth, a message 
dispatched from a given point on Friday, at noon, would make the circuit and 
arrive at the point of dispatch at noon on Thursday, or nearly 24 hours before 
it started. 8S. D. F. 


167.—How often is it noon at the north pole in a year? 

It is always noon there as soon as the sun appears above the horizon, for then 
it is an a meridian passing through the pole.—W. H., Lowville. 

It is noon once a year at the north pole.-—G. H. TuRNER, Albany. 

It is noon when the sun is on the meridian, or at its highest point at any given 
place. It is consequently noon at the north pole every day of the year when the 
sun’s rays reach that point. 

The word noon should not be used in speaking of time at the north pole. Day 
is a less objectionable term.—A. 8. Curistix, Lowell. 

168.—What would be the width of all the zones, if the earth’s axis were in- 
clined 25° instead of 2314° ? 

The frigid zones would be 25° in width, the torrid 50°, and the each temperate 
zone 60°.—A. S. Curistr£, 8. D. F., and W. H., Lowville. 

169.—Why are the tropics drawn 2314 from the equator? 

Because 23°28’ represents the inclination of the earth’s axis from the plane of 
the ecliptic. Consequently, the sun, at different points of the earth’s orbit, 
seems to pass north and south of the equator 23°28’ —the ‘pcints of the sun’s 
greatest declination. Here are established the limits of the tropies.—S. D. F. 

To mark the limits of perpendicular solar illumination —A. 8. CuristrE. 

Because that is the greatest distance from the equator, either way, that the 
sun’s rays are ever vertical.—W. H., Lovwviille. 


170.—What caused the flattening of the earth at the poles? 

The rotary motion of the earth; the agency which causes the Mississppi to 
“run up the hill,” and deflects the plum line toward the equator 11 43. A.S. 
CHRISTIE. . 

Upon the generally accepted hypothesis that the earth was once a molten body 
the explanation is easy. We know that it revolves on its axis. The centrifugal 
force resulting from this rotation causes the liquid matter to tend to fly in the 
direction of rotation, thus piling it up at the equator and making the polar di- 
ameter less than the equatorial. i 

171.— What is the duration of the longest day on the equator? 

They do not vary in length, and the days and nights are equal_—W. H., Low- 
ville. 
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24 h. 14 m. 32 s., mean solar time.—A. 8. CHRISTIE. 


172.—In what region does the air constantly rise, and why ? 
Probably in no regioa does the air constantly rise.—Jd. 


178.—When does the sun shine vertically over the tropic Capricorn ? 


About the 21st of December; but this is not necessarily the longest day in the 
southern hemisphere.—Zb. 


174.—(Misprinted 173, in May No.) If you were at the north pole on the 21st 
of June, 12 o’clock, noon, in what direction would your shadow fall ? 

Were you at the north pole at any time of the year when the sun shone there, 
your shadow, if you were in a condition the cast one—would invariably fall to 
the south, because the poles have but one cardinal point, and that south.—S. D. 
F., and W. H., Lowville; and G. H. T., Albany. 

At any time when the sun’s declination is north, you would cast a shadow; 
and that shadow, though constantly changing its direction, would always extend 
along a meridian in the direction of the south pole, and that may be calledsouth. 
—A. S. CHRISTIE. 

175.—Two men went hunting and killed a deer. Their weights respectively 
were 192 lbs. and 147 lbs. They wished to weigh tye deer, and having no scales, 
they place a pole across a log in such way that the deer would balance the man 
weighing 192 ; then placing the deer on the other end of the pole, it would bal- 
ance the other man weighing 147 Ibs.; what is the weight of the deer? 

His weight is a mean proportional between the weight of the two men: 


7192 x 147 Ibs. = 168. L. B. Fond du Lac. 
Since the weights of two objects on the ends of a free balance are inversely as 
their distance from the fulcrum,— 192 Ibs. : wt. of deer:: wt. of deer : 147 lbs. 


whence wt. of deer = "192 x 147 Ibs.= “64 x 3 x 8 x 49 lbs.=8 * 3x 7 Ibs. = 
168 Ibs. A. §. CHRISTIE. 
Fig. 1 P Fc 147 Fig. 2.—192 FC D 

In.the above figures the lines represent the lever, with the power and weight 
in equilibrium under the given conditions. The fulcrum is at F, and the center 
of the lever is at C. D represents the weight of the deer. The weight of the 
one hunter is 847, and that of the other is 192. We have here a simple lever of 
the the first class, whose unequal arms will be in equilibrium, when the weight, 
multiplied by the perpendicular distance from the weight to the fulcrum, equals 
the power multiplied by the perpendicular distance from the power to the ful 
crum. Let « = one half of the length of the lever, and y = the distance from 
the middle point to the fulcrum. Then 2 + y= the long arm arm of the lever, 
and « — y = short arm of the lever. From Fig. 1, according to the law stated, 
we obtain the the equation— D(x —y) = (147 (x + y). (A.) From Fig. 2, by 
like reasoning, we form the equation —D (r + y)192(x—y). (B.) Multiply- 
ing eq. (A) by eq. (B), member by member, gives — D*( x* — y*) = 28224 (2? — y’). 
(1). Dividing both members of (1.) by 2 — y*, we have— D? = 28224. (2.) Then 
D = ¥ 28224 = 168, the weight of the deer.—Micuarn Kirwan, Manitowoc. 

176.—How would you compare the word “false” in this sentence-—“ He is a 
false man.” 

If false can be considered comparable, by the regular method, it would be: 
false, falser, falsest, but usage, I believe gives the preference to the use of 
more and most.—8. D. F. 
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177.—How many acres in a square lot whose diagonal is 20 rods? 

There are as many acres as 160 is contained times in the square of the square 
root of 44 of the square of 20; 20°=406; 400-+-2—200; v200=—14+; 14°=200; 
200+by 160=14 ens.—G. H. T. 

Ans.—20?=400; .* .400+2=200 rods.—W. H., Lowviile. 

178.—A man bought a house for $3,000, agreeing to pay 7 per cent. interest 
and to pay principal and interest in five equal annual instalments; how much 
was the annual payment? 

Solutions furnished by L. B., Fond du Lac, W. H., Lowville, M. C. Krause, 
Madison, G. H. T., Albany, and H. P. T., Hartford. We give the first: 

The instalments from a geometrical progression, of which the first term is the 
first instalment, the ratio, 1.07, the number of terms, 5, and the sum of series, 
3,000; the first term is required: 

8,000 x .07_ ., f 
“LO o1 Ot 674= first instalment ; $3,000 x .07=$210first anuual 
int.; $210+$521,674—731,674, annual payment.—L. B., Fond du Lac. 


179.—On the supposition that 3g (one-third) of six is three, what will the 
(one-fourth) of 20 (twenty) be? 

If 15 of 6 is 3, 3 of 6 is 9. Now, as the true 6 is to the suppositious 6, sois the 
true 20 to the suppositious 20; 6 : 9::20. Hence, if 6 is 9, 20 is 30, and 4 of 30=74¢. 
Answered by A. W. Dennett, 8. D. F., W. H., Lowville, and G. H. T., Albany. 

Another correspondent adds: 

This abstract solution becomes rational when made concrete; thus the ques- 
tion may be: If 1g of 6 apples cost 3 cents, what will 4 of 20 apples cost at 
the same rate? 

180.—Geometrical problem.—By Euclid (I—82 corollary) a right angled trian- 
gle may be constructed having one of its acute angles double of the other, and 
by Euclid )IV—10), an acute-angled triangle may be constructed having one of 
its angles double of the other; required to complete the investigation by con- 
structing an obtuse-angled triangle, having one of its acute-angles double of the 
other. 

From the center of any circle draw the radii AB. AC, intercepting any arc 
less than 60°. From C draw the chord CD parallel to AB, join BD, and desig- 
nate the point of intersection of BD with AC, by E. 

C E D is the required triangle. The proof is obvious —ALEx. 8. CHRISTIE. 


1st term= 


NEW QUESTIONS. 

183.—“ Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail—the poor man’s day.” In what case is 
Sabbath, and why ?—L. A. Prapt, Glenbeuluh. 

184,—How should highest be parsed in the following? The cedars highest on 
the mountain are the smallest.—J0. 

185.—Is it correct to say: ‘“ Don’t stay any longer than youcan help? "—Jd. 

186.—If A give B $1, then B will have twice as many as A, but if B give A $1, 
they will each have the same amount; how many dollars has each? Solution by 
Arith—Ib. 

187.—The area required of the following field: Length of one side, 80 rods, 
the opposite side, 40 rods, the eads, 20 rods —T. F. Lzwis, Waupun 
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188.—Is ain’t a proper word, and if so, from what words is it derived.—B. L. 
8., Smithland, Iowa. 

189.— What are the linear dimensions of a rectangular box, whose capacity 
is 68,910 cubic feet: the length, width and depth being to each other as 5,3 and 
2? A comprehensive arithmetical solution desired—aA. P., Athens, N. Y. 

140.—In what part of our country is it that the people cannot vote for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, and have no representatives in Congress, nor any voice 
in the enactments of the laws by which they are governed—no power to send a 
single member to represent them in their legislature ?—S. C. Srrrinz, Plainfield. 

191.—Will some one describe the naval observatory ?—Jb. 

192.—What is a sea letter.—Jb. 

Will some one please to define the “ Test Oath,” or as it is frequently called, 
the “ Iron-clad-Oath ?”—Jb. 

193.—Why does the compass needle always point to the north ?—J0. 

194.— What causes the wind to moderate at sun-setting, and then breeze up 
again after dark? The same has been observed at sea and on land in heavy 
gales.—Jb. 

199.—What is the origin of aerolites? From whence do they come ?—Jb. 


196.—I stood on the shore, and saw a flash of a gun fired from a ship. 10 
minutes and 4 seconds elapsed before the sound reached by ear. How far was 
the ship out to sea? H. P. T., Hartford. 

197.— How would you parse the word “for” in the following sentence: ‘“Re- 
warding and punishing actions by another rule, would appear much harder to 
be accounted for by minds formed as he has formed ours.” — (Bp. Butler.)—J0. 

198.— What are the real boundaries of North America?— P. F., Dunn Co. 

199.— How many are eleven times eleven minus one ?— Jd. 

200.— In Ray’s higher arithmetic, page 11, in longitute and time, there is the 
following example, viz: ‘“ When it is midnight in Madras, India, it is 1 hour 
23 min. 16.2 sec. P. M. at Buffalo; the longitude of the former lace is 80° 15’ 
57" E.: what is the longitude of the latter.’ I claim that the answer in the 
book (78° + W.) is wrong, and that the sum of the longitude of the two places is 
not equal to the time if counted on the sun’s regular course. Will you submit 
this to your contributors for solution, and oblige, J. O. Morrison, Plover. 

201.—Parse “painted” and “white,” in the sentence: “I had my house 
painted white.’—W. H., Lowville. 

202.—Analyze, “ He said what I thought was incorrect;” and, “ For beast and 
bird, they to their grassy couch, these to their nests were slunk.”—Jb. 

203.—What difference between a veto by the President and by the Governor ? 
—Ib. 

204.—What is meant by the “ Long Parliament ?”—ZJd. 

When was the first protective tariff imposed ?—Jd. 

205.—In what direction is the island of Sumatra from the city of Quito ?—G. 
H. T. 

If a man travel northeast at the rate of 25 miles a day, how long will it take 
him to get within 5 miles of the north pole ?—J0. 

3—Vot. III, No. 6. 
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206.—A point starts from the center of a circle toward another which is mov- 
ing with uniform velocity in the circumference. If the former constantly move 
directly toward the latter, and with p times the velocity, how far, (in terms of p 
and radius) will each move before they coincide ?—ALEx. S. CuristiE, Lowell. 
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TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION OF THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
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TION, TOBE HELDAT SPARTA, JULY 8, 9 AND 10, 1873. 
PROGRAMME. 
General Meeting, Opera Hall, Tuesday Evening, July 8th 


Introductory Exercises. 
Lecture—Pres. C. H. Fowler, D. D., Evanston, Ill. 


Wednesday Evening, July 9th. 


Opening Exercises. 
President’s Address. 


. Appointment of Committees— Business. 


Educational Intelligence—Two-minute verbal reports. 

Recess. 

Sub-lecture—“ Unity of the School System,” Hon. Samuel Fallows. 
Discussion—‘“ Text Books and their Uses,” A. O. Wright, W. F. Yocum. 
Report of Committee on Mixed Schools, Robert Graham. 

Report of Committee on Teaching Forces, G. 8. Albee. 

Intermission. 


High School Section—Samuel Shaw, Chairman. 


. Sub-lecture—“ Epetony as a Means of Education,” J. B. Fueling. 
. Reading, 8. 8. Rockwood. 

. Essay— Moral Influence of the Teacher,’”’ Florence Rush. 

. Paper—“ Training,” O. R. Smith. 

. Recess. 


Paper—* School Exhibitions.” 

School Management, W. A. De La Matyr. 
Arithmetic, A. J. Hutton. 

Institute Exercise, “ Geography,” Hosea Barns. 


Intermediate and Primary, at Public School Building—W. H. Chandler, 
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Chairman. 


. Essay—The Primary School, Mrs. I. N. Stewart. 
. Elementary Physics, George Beck. 

. Primary Inventive Drawing, Rose C. Swart. 

. Class Drill—Physical Exercises, Agnes Goodwin. 


Paper—Grammar, J. B. Holbrook. 


Recess. 
Paper—Pestalozzi and Freebel, C. F. Viebahn. ° 


. Language Lessons, Catharine H. Lilly, H. E. Hoard. 


Methods—Inductive and Deductive, J. B. Thayer. 
Wednesday Hveniug, July 9th—General Meeting at Opera Hall. 


. Report of Committee on Condition, and Improved Methods in Education, 


. Arey. 
Lecture—The Relation of Education to the Individual, Society and tke 
State, Hon. W. T. Harris, Supt. Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Thursday Morning, July 10th. 

9.00. Opening Exercises. 

9.15. Business. 

9.45. Paper—Machinery, Samuel Shaw. 

10.05. Discussion—Extent, Nature and Value of Supervision in Graded Schools. 

B. M. Reynolds, J. Q. Emery. 

10.35. Recess. 

10.50. Drawing, W. H. Chase. 

11.15. Report of Committee on Means of Increasing School Fund, A. O. Wright 
11.80. Report of Committee on State System of Education, J. H. Twombly, D. D. 
11.50. Election of Ofticers—Business. 


Thursday Evening. 
7.80. Report of Committee on Kindergarten, G. S. Albee. 
7.45. Report of Committee on Uniformity of Text Books, O. R. Smith. 
8.00. General Exercises and Re-Union. 

A. Earthman will have charge of the music. 

AccomMopATions.—A fine Opera Hall, capable of seating 800 persons, has 
been placed at the disposal of the Association for the meeting. Such additional 
accommodation as may be needed for section work will be found in the Public 
School building. 

ENTERTAINMENT.—The citizens of Sparta will furnish free entertainment to 
ladies. Hotels have generously reduced their rates. Ample accommodations 
will be furnished to all who may come. Teachers who desire to be assigned to 
boarding places will please report at the Opera Hall, immediately on their ar- 
rival. Those wishing to secure places in advance may address Prof. O. R. 
Smiru, Sparta. 

RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS.—The Milwaukee and St. Paul, West Wisconsin, 
and Western Union will issue excursion tickets for 60 per cent. of full fare both 
ways—tickets to be purchased for the round trip. Teachers will please observe 
this and act accordingly. The Chicago and Northwestern will return teachers 
at one-fifth regular fare, upon presenting the proper certificate at the ticket of- 
fices, at Elroy, Watertown and Milwaukee. The special rates will be granted 
until July 15th, inclusive. It is hoped that similar arrangements may yet be 
made with other railroad companies, and with steamboat companies, operating 


in the state. 
® An excursion to points of interest in the vicinity of Sparta, is contemplated 


for the afternoon of Thursday, July 10th. 
Duncan McGregor, Pres. Association, Plattevilte. 


SAMUEL SHaw, Chairman Ex. Com., Berlin. 


EXAMINATION FOR STATE CERTIFICATES. 

The notice given in the April number is substantially repeated. The follow- 
ing persons are the examiners for the current year: Prof. ALEXANDER KERR, 
Madison; Miss Marrua C. Hazarp, Oshkosh; I. N. Srewart, Manitowoc. 
The examination will be held at Sparta, the week preceding the meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, beginning at 74g o’clock, Tuesday evening, July 
1st, 1878, and will be upon the following basis: 

(1.) Fora state certificate for five years, a successful examination in the 
studies now required for a 1st grade county certificate, with the addition of 
English literature and the rudiments of mental philosophy. The applicant 
must present satisfactory evidence of success in teaching for at least three terms, 
of three months each. 

(2.) For a state certificate for life, of the second grade, a successful examina- 
tion in orthoepy and orthography, arithmetic, penmanship, English grammar, 
reading, geography, U. S. history, elementary algebra, plane geometry, (6 
books,) natural philosophy, physiology, English literature, constitutions of 
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United States and of state of Wisconsin, theory and practice of teaching and 
the rudiments of botany and mental philosophy. 

(3.) For a state certificate for life, first grade, a successful examination in 
the studies required for a second grade state certificate, and in the rudiments of 
zoology, chemistry, geology and political economy. 

Applicants for either grade of life certificates must present satisfactory evi- 
dence of successful teaching for at least néne terms, of three months each. All 
stationery needed, will be furnished by the examiners, 

Evidence in regard to success in teaching should be sent to the State Superin- 
tendent at Madison, in advance of the examination. 

Applicants who fail in any of the studies required for either of the above cer- 
tificates, limited or unlimited, may present themselves for examination in such 
studies within one year from July 1, 1873. A re-examination in the studies in 
which they were successful will not be required. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Strate Hovust, New Haven, Conn., May 10, 1873. 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the National Educational Association will 
be held in Elmira, New York, on the 5th, 6th and 7th days of August, 1873. 
Free return tickets are promised on the N. Y. and Erie and the other railroads 
centering in Elmira. A cordial invitation to hold the meeting in that city has 
been received, signed by the mayor and aldermen, and sixty-five prominent citi- 
zens, including judges, editors, presidents of banks, clergymen, lawyers and the 
officers of Elmira College. A warmer welcome was never promised to the Asso- 
ciation. No effort will be spared to render this meeting interesting and profit- 
able. A large attendance is anticipated. 

The morning and evening of each day will be occupied by the General Asso- 
ciation, and the afternoon by the four Departments. 

The exercises will begin at 10 o’clock, Tuesday, A.M. After very —. 
ductory exercises, the Association will proceed at once to business. No time 
can be spared for elocutionary or musical entertainments. To give time for the 
thorough discussion of the topics presented, the several papers which introduce 
each theme should be short, not occupying more than twenty-five or thirty min- 
utes. 

As an Educational Conference, this meeting should invite a comparison of 
views by representative men from all parts of the country. To this end the dis- 
cussions should be a prominent as well as attractive part of the exercises. The 
need of condensation and brevity is earnestly commended to all who take part 
in the proceedings. 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


P 1. “Upper Schools,” by Dr. James McCosu, President of the College of New 
ersey. 

2. “ How much culture shall be imparted in our free schools?” by RrcHarD 
Epwarps, President of the Normal University of Illinois. 

3. “ Ought the Chinese and Japanese indemnities to be refunded uncondition- 
ally, or devoted to specific educational purposes?” In the discussion of the 
question, Mr. Ciurn Latsun, of Shanghai, will speak of the New Educational 
Movements of China, and Prof. E. H. House, of the Imperial College of Tokei 
(Yedo), on “The New Educational Plans of Japan.” 

4. “The Normal Question,” by E. E. Wurrs, Editor of the National Teacher. 


' PrortA, ILu., May 20, 1873. 
Messrs. Eprrors: Mr. Norruror says, in a letter just received, “ Erie agrees 
to'free return tickets.’—S. H. Wurrsr, Secretary. ; 


WE GIVE the following extract from one of the papers on The Study of 
Sociology, by. HERBERTSPENCER, in The Popular Science Monthly, for the bene- 
fit of any examiners who may need it. It may perhaps afford a little comfort to 
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those who have failed to answer all the questions propounded to them at certain 
examinations. Mr. SPENCER says: “ Our attention is arrested by the general fact 
that examiners habitually put questions of which a large proportion are utterly 
inappropriate. As I learn from his son, one of our judges not long since found 
himself unable to answer an examination paper that had been put before law 
students. A well-known Greek scholar, editor of a Greek play, who was ap- 
pointed examiner, found that the examination paper set by his predecessor was 
too difficult for him. Mr. Frovups, in his inaugural address at St. Andrews, 
describing a paper set by an examiner in English History, said: ‘I could not my- 
self have answered two questions out of a dozen.’ And I learn from Mr. G. H. 
LewkEs that he could not give replies to the questions on English Literature 
which the civil service examiners had put to his son. Joining which testimonies 
with kindred ones coming from professors and students on all sides, we find 
the really note worthy thing to be, that examiners are concerned not so much to 
get questions fit for students as to set questions which make manifest their own 
extensive learning, especially if they are young, and have reputations to make or 
to justify, they seize the occasion for displaying their erndition, regardless of the 
interests of those they examine.”’ 

WHILE In CAMBRIDGE, Mass., we visited the Kindergarten School, formerly 
under the charge of Miss Peanopy, and, in which she is now deeply interested. 
We found Mrs. Horack Many, a very aged but sprightly lady, in charge, assisted 
by a young lady teacher. About a dozen children were in attendance. The 
number is restricted to twenty in this school—that being regarded the maxi- 
mum number. The school had been in operation for a short time only the present 
year, which accounted for the small number present. The children were 
between five and seven years of age, most of tiem less than six years. They 
were evidently from the best families of Cambridge—judging by their appear- 
ance and dress. Poor people could not afford the expense attendant upon such 
schools. 

The management of the school was the exact reverse of that on which our 
teachers mainly pride themselves—the maintenance of order. No attempt was 
made to keep order. There was as much freedom as in the nursery. The 
children chatted with each other, called to each other from opposite sides of 
the small room, and moved about at will. Yet there was order in all this dis- 
order. Their play and movements were made the occasions and the means of 
instruction. Their little fingers were deftly weaving bright colored strips of 
p aper in a warp of white paper, producing agreeable and even beautiful pat- 
terns, while their feet and tongues were kept in motion. The results of their 
play labor partially or wholly finished, were held up by each with glee for the 
admiration of all. 

Mrs. MANN told us that at certain times, however, they were required to keep 
still for a few moments, while some moral lesson, suited to their comprehension 
was impressed upon them. 

The exercises of the school are varied, so that no weariness of the children 
ensues. A genuine garden belongs to them, in which they plant seeds, tend 
flowers and exercise their limbs. 


Gorne ABROAD FoR Epucation.—The Rev. R. G. Norrurop, Secretary of the 
Board of Education, and one of our most distinguished educators, is calling 
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attention to the matter named above, by a circular. The evil has not yet, to any 
great extent, affected Wisconsin, but like other fashionable follies, and like epi- 
demic diseases, that travel from east to west, it will afflict us in time, if sanitary 
measures are not adopted. Mr. NortTHROP says: 

“ Aside from the universities, the so-called golden opportunities of continental 
culture have been greatly exaggerated. For our youth, American schools are 
better than European. To send our boys and girls away to a foreign boarding 
school is a great mistake—or rather one of the follies which is now having its 
day. * * After carefully obserying both processes and results, 
with large numbers educated abroad and at home, the conviction is forced upon 
me that the thousands of our youth schooled abroad return with an education 
less substantial than that afforded here; and, what is far worse, with character 
less matured, even if not impaired. The breadth and art, the elegance and re- 
finement, with perhaps the assumption of foreign airs, or aping of European 
customs, are by no means the surest conditions of success in the practical duties 
and stern realities of American life. It should be remembered, too, that laws, 
customs, manners, and institutions educate as well as the school. Like an at- 
mosphere this influence surrounds the child and unconsciously moulds his 
character. This element, healthful and invigorating in republics, is repressive 
in monarchies, where you witness on every hand an obsequiousness to rank, a 
deference to usage, an unquestioning submission to mere authority, unfriendly 
to the elasticity, the independence, and still more to the aspirations of the juve- 
nile mind. - * * Political freedom favors individual independence 
and manliness. Our youth should therefore be educated as Americans, and be 
well grounded in American ideas and principles. In the knowledge of men 
and things, in courage and aspiration, in push and energy, in solid utility, in 
the adaptation of means to ends, Americanism means more than Germanism or 
any other nationalésm.” 


The Secretary adds more to the same point and his views are not only amply 
sustained, but deserving of serious attention. 


Corruption in Scnoo. Suppires.—The following communication in the 
Chicago Tribane calls attention to a very possible evil, under our own new law. 
It by no means follows that Badgers and Hoosiers are to be seduced or victim- 
ized with equal faci‘ity, but to be forewarned is to be forearmed. We presume 
that every honest Wisconsin school officer, who should receive such a circular 
as that alluded to in the communication, would conclude that the firm sending 
it deserves not to receive any patronage from him. When op n bribery in the 
first argument used to induce trade, there is prima facte evidence, that goods 
offered are too poor to bear honest examination: 


“Tndiana, overcoming her former backwardness, has of late been pushing for- 
ward to the front rank in matters educational. One of the !ate changes in the 
School law of that State deserves some attention, as it indicates the existence of 
an evil which the people have evidently attempted to check. In the act chang- 
ing the office of School Examiner to County Superintendendent, it is p-ovided 
that the latter shall not act as agent for school-books, or school-furniture, or any 
thing pertaining to schools. 

“ The evil of allowing public officers to have any advantage from the contracts 
which they make with the public money, is too fatally apparent in our wide- 
spread and disgraceful corruption to need any comment here. The states have 
taken care to prevent this in the case of school officers by legislation which has 
in the main been effectual. But the exigencies of modern trade will find the 
week places in any barriers, and the fault of the Indiana legislation is, that it 
did not go far enough. It should by all means have prohibited all school-of- 
ficers, Directors, and Trustees, from becoming interested in such contracts. 
Such interests are taken, and the law evaded on the point. 

“T know a leading manufacturer of school furniture in Cincinnati, who has 
recently circularized Indiana thoroughly, to say nothing of other states, offering 
to directors and other school officers liberal commissions on their furniture, if 
it can be introduced into the schools. 
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“Tt does not require any consideration to see the evil effects of such a course, 
both on the schools and school officers; and the least on the former, for the 
harm is not in the getting of one kind of furniture rather than another, but in 
the corruption of the moral sense that must fqjlow. The efforts of directors to 
use the public money to their own advantage, and this they cannot help being 
tempted to do, the inevitable tendency being to buy for their schools of the firm 
which pays them the best commission. Nor is it so much the small gain of $50 
or $100 which the director may make, as it is in the training in political honesty 
which he will get—the idea that the public money is merely a grab-bag, into 
which every public officer may thrust his hand, if it be only in the buying of 
school furniture or school books. 

‘ Some of these men have here received their first trust in public affairs, and 
from it will be advanced to other offices. This is their initiation. No wonder 
that, when they learn to make perquisites out of the neighboring funds, it 
should terminate in Credit Mobilier in Congress. 

“ Many of these men are as yet too honest to touch bribes, and have positively 
refused all offers of the kind; but human virtue cannot be relied upon to stand 
against persistent temptation, and the public, which has the highest possible in- 
terest in virtue, should protect the tender plant in the souls of all its incipient 
politicians by a legislative hedge strong enough to keep out all marauders in the 
shape of either book agents or stock brokers.” 


PRINTER’S Errors.—Messrs. Editors, in the fourth line, page 133, April No. 
the word obnoxious is omitted between only and past. In the last line of 
second paragraph, p. 135, read education, instead of educating —LEAH Car. 

After the word coins, last line of “ Worldly Influence,” p. 189, May No. the 
word impress is omitted. PEN. 

_ For “Chreimhold” present No. p. 227, under Nezbelungen, read “ Chreim- 
hild.”—Ep. 


Scnoot Hovurs.—Just before going to press we learn that the Board of Edu- 
cation in the city of Madison have reduced the school hours from six to five 
per day. We think the movement is a very wise one. Five hours of faithful 
study and recitation are enough in hot weather. 
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DaneE County, Hast District—The annual Institute was held at Sun Prairie, 
commencing Monday, March 31st, and closed Friday evening, April 4th. Sixty- 
five teachers enrolled, and a much larger number attended transiently. It was 
eminently successful, and highly interesting and instructive. No time was spent 
in wranglings and debates, but every session was filled up with earnest work in 
giving and receiving instruction. Prof. McGrecor, of the State Normal 
School at Platteville, won the attention, respect and high regard of every one 
attending the institute, and I shall be greatly disappointed if many schools are 
not materially better for the instruction given by him. On Tuesday evening, 

’ Prof. S. H. CarPentER, of the State University, gave a most practical, interest- 
ing and able lecture upon “ The Moral Element in Education.” He also spent 
the day in the institute, and rendered valuable assistance. The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Hon. SamuEL Fauiows, spent the day, Wednesday, with 
us, to the great satisfaction of the class, and in the evening gave us one of his 
best lectures in his happiest manner. 

It is a matter of great regret that so few of the teachers from the southern 
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part of the district were present. They lost a great help for their work, and 
their patrons and pupils will lose, continually, the greater efficiency they might 
have acquired. e 

At the close of the institute the following resolutions were heartily and unani.- 
mously adopted: 

1. Resolved, That we recognize, the agency of Teachers Institutes, a potent and 
effective help for teachers in their work, a means of elevating their moral and 
mental standard of qualifications, and fostering and building up a sense of pro- 
fessional pride so sadly deficient in our ranks and in the community. 

2. Resolved, That we most ey commend the wisdom of the Legislature 
and the Board of Regents of Norma Schools, which now furnishes such a large 
proportion of the teachers of the State with opportunities for Institute instruc. 


tion. 
3. Resolved, That we tender to Prof. McGrecor our heartfelt thanks for the 


earnest, kind and able manner in which he has conducted this Institute, for the 
model which he has thus given us in manner, in matter, and in method of giv- 
ing instruction; and the best assurance we can give of our appreciation of his 
labors among us, is the assurance of our purpose to cherish that ideal, and 
strive to approximate it in our work.—W. H. Cuanpier, Supt. 

La Crosse County.—Superintendent Paton writes us: “Prof. SAnisBpuRY 
did his work so well and so acceptably to all in attendance, that it is. their unani- 
mous wish to secure his services again for the fall term. The results of his 
work here I perceive already in the increased efficiency of our teachers. Let 
them carp who will, at institutes, we know that ours has done us a great amount 
of good, and in the name of the teachers of the county, I request that this letter 
find a place in the JouRNAL, as a testimony of our appreciation of the stranger 
you sent among us, who did his work so unostentatiously and so well.” 


MarqQuetre County.—Our Spring Institute, under the conduct of Prof. A} 
SaLrspuRyY, was held last week at Oxford, with forty on the list, and was in all 
respects a success. Several unfavorable circumstances conspired to limit the at: 
tendance. Most of our male teachers are otherwise employed during the sum- 
mer, and Institute week found the farming portion in the very midst of their 
spring’s work. Many female teaehers had opened their summer schools, and 
were not permitted to close. Considering these circumstances, the Institute was 
as large as could be expected. : 

I had not received notice of the change of programme in conductors, and ex- 
pected Mr. GRAwAm until the arrival of Prof. SatissuRy about noon on Mon- 
day. We were naturally a little disappointed at first, but as the work went on 
we began to feel that disappointment was not so bad a thing after all; and at the 
close of the session there was an expression of universal satisfaction at the re- 
sults of the week. Indeed, we did not see how it could have been bettered. Prof. 
S. buckled on the harness like one familiar with the work, and succeeded in 
keeping up an enthusiastic interest to the close. There were no drones in the 
Institute. All seemed willing and anxious to work. In this respect it was a 
model Institute. The drill and instruction given were thoroughly practical, and 
such as reached the immediate needs of our teachers. Those in attendance will 
take to their summer work an increased zeal and a higher appreciation of their 
duties as teachers. It is the opinion of those present, best capable of comparing 
and judging, that this was one of the most profitable short Institutes ever held 
in the county. Prof. SALIspuRy has won “ golden opinions” from our teachers, 
and many regrets were expressed that he could not remain with us another 
week. i 








